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Thistis the third of , three reports about the perceptions of Davis stu- 

dents based on- information dbtained from the )j9/3 Davis^ Student Survey > Un- 
/« - , • ' ' ' • 

' dergraduate Student Percei?tions and Graduate/Professional $^udent Perceptions 

provided a general" overview* of student life at Davis. This report foQuses * 

more directly on student perceptions relating to the academic side of campus 

life. * " , . 

1 wish to acknowj^ge the valuable assistance, provided by Norman Lynn 



Bailiff and RobeK Nixon Gaines. As-grardtTate students and staff members 
in this office, they were chiefly responsible for the collection ana statis- 
tical analysis of data necessary to the preparation^ of these .reports. 



John M. Winkworth 
. Coordinator' 

Student Affairs Research & Evalitetion 
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- - - ' ' / /'INTRODUCTION * ^ ' 

Providing an §icademic environment conducive to Teaming is a major func- 
tion ot^t|>fe; University. The, general campus environment provides manyjextra- 
curficular activities which compete for a student 's^ attention and time, but 
the area of greatest student concern, i.f not interest. Is th^e area' of academics. 

To ensure that students receive adequate academid training, the under- 

' . • .A " ' / 

graduate and graduate curri tulips detail the general Urtiversity requirements, 

^ well 'as the* specialized major requirements, which a student mus% fulfill 
nn order to obtain a degree. In the process of fulfilling these require- 
ments, students engage in the day-to-day activities which together^constitute 
the academic environment: attending classes, preparing assignments, studying 
course material, taking exams, and receiving grades. Although procedures may 
vary froin class to class, and from year to year, students develop generaT at- 
titudes and perceptions about the academic environment in V^hich they must 
work and*, ultimately, succeed. , - • . - ' 

In its first year of operatioft, the Department of Student Affairs Re- 
se§irch ^nd Evaluation developed a questionnaire, the 1973 D^is Student Sur- 
vey , which was designed lo collect^, among other^ things, informatfon about ^ ^ 
student perceptions of^ the scademic environment at UCD. This report sumnar- 
. izes that information, and discusses it in five sections; 1) class activity, 
2) student-faculty relations, 3) academic preparation, 4) learning support 
services', and 5) grades ancKarad^ procedures. 
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METHODOLOGY 



A team of student interns developed the 1973 Davis Student Survey during 
the iSlZ-lZ academic year. Employed by the Office for Student Affairs Re- 
search and Evaluation, they worked closely with a consultant from Educational . 
Testing Service, Richard E. Peterson^ in devising and administering the in-^.,^ 
* strument. ' The^ Survey consisted of four distirvct forms, each eight pages in ^ 
length and comparable in appearance and format. All the questipns were mul- 
tiple choice, with spaces provided for additional wr:i4:ten comments. With the 
exception 'df the cover sheet, the demographic questions (p. 27of e^ch form)- 
and the questions on peer advising and counseling programs (^p7 6 and 7), each 
form l:ontained unique itemb^. ^* ■ • ' 

In order to obtain a maximum amount of data at a minimum cff inconvenience 

— * ♦ 

to the students being sampjed^ a matrix sampling procedure for distributing 
thfe Survey was employed. In the third week of May, eaph .form was ijiailed. to a 
different computer-selected .raridotn sampling of 1,0*00 students from the total 
student popufation. For the purposes of the Survey- , the' population was defined 

^ ' . - ; , 

as every student who had registered for the spring quarter ^ Rrior to the first 



day'of instruction. This sampling included individuals enrt^led in- the. three 
undergraduate colleges, the gr^aduate and professional schools, and the. Division 
of Extended Learning. One% week* after the surveys were sent out, the students 
in the samplje were sent postcards rei^inding them to return the completed ques- ' 
tionnaire. ~ , ' ' . « 

A tot^l of 1,875 questionnaires were retui^rted out of 'the 4,.000 origlne^h^ 
^sent out. The return rate for the entire. Survey was 47 percent, with the rer 
turn rate for individual forms ranging from a Tow of 44 percent to a high of 



49 percent. This low ra£e of returji, whiU npt affecting the vali^it^^of the-. 
obtalnedTre^ults^ does,not Wable one to conclusively, ap,pTy these results to 

the totai-^student populationX 

o . , . 1 ^ \ . , ^ - . \ . . \ 

^LAss Activity, \^ 

The class—whether lecturei^\discussion section, or 1aboratory--is one of 
the most important "elements in a students 's academic life. Under the best cir- 
cumstances, class activity may enhance the learning process, promote intellec- 
tual growth, arid offer i an arena for the exchange of ideas and information. 
Under less lhan optimum cpnditions, .class activity may prove to be a boring 
and frustrating experience fo»^ students. - ^ \ 

Several Survey questions we^g designed to obtain student views of class 
activity. Students were questioned about personal satisfaction derived frfim 
. , classes^ "geri^r^ course content, and th§ opportunity for application. of class- 
room leaning to' practical situations. In addition to this, students were 
asked about their satisfaction with class, size, freedom in selection of class- 
es and opportunities for independent study. 

< Students were ^sked"to indicate what fraction of their classes they found 
to»be enjoyable, stimulating and demanding. Fifty-six percent of the respon- 
dents found at least one-half of their classes to be enjoyable, and an idejit- 
ical .percentage reported that at least one-half of their classes were iwet I- 



actually stimulatfngT Seventy-two percent of all respondents noted that at 

( 

least one-half of-. their classes were intellectually demanding. These ratings 
are not mutually exclusiver quite probably many students rated a, course as 
"intellectually demanding," which they also considered to be enjoyable and in- 
teTlectually stimulating. . ' • , 

•■V- ' ^ •• 



When questioned about the coritent of their *cl assies; 76 percent of 'the . 
undergraduates expressed satisfaction wfth the material, presented in the class 
room.^ Although generally satisfied, some students in particular fields showed 
more satisfaction than others. Over eighty percent of all^student^ majbring 
in the BiologicarSciences (see Appendix I for list of majors), Physical Scit 
ences afrd Math, and Letters were satisfied with the content of their classes. 
Among graduate students, 76 percerjt reported satisfaction with the general- 
content of their el<LSses. ^ ' 

Students were l«ss pleased, however, with the 'opportunities for the prac- 
tical application of what they ^e^rned in the classroom. Sixty percent of all 
undergraduates reported dissatisfaction with this aspect of their classroom 
experience, .alt jiougli^over 50 pe^pent o^f^e students'^in Applied Economics and 
Behavioral Sciences, Letters, and Bllysical Sciences and Math indicated satis- 
faction with the opportunity to /pply what they had- learned in .class. Two , 
thirds of the graduate and prefessional students reported that they were vefy 
satisfied with their opportunities to apply what they learned in class. 

Another protlem arga^pted by respondents to the 'Survey was that of class 
size. Undergraduates were paV^ticularly disappointed with t he size of their 
classes, with 58 percent of the total population reporting varying degrees of 
dissatisfaction. Among' the various majors surveyed, students 'in the Biologi- 
cal Sciences were the least pleased, wTt^h only 35 percent reporting satisfac- 
tion. The average size of an i^ndergraduajte Bfological Sciences class in 1973 
was'39 students. Engijieering majors were the only group in which a, majority 

of- students (64%) indicated satfsjfaction with class sfZe., The average, size of 

^ • \ 

n undergraduate^Engineering class was 26 stydents. . - ^ 



students were quite "satisfied Wit^t two other areas of their class exper- 
ience- Eighty-one percent of all und'e^raduates .reported satisfaction with 

^ -I - ^ ' '9^^ , ^ 

the amount of freedCMii allowed studei^tl^v^n choosing th%ir classes. Graduate 

and professional studehts were the most satisfied group* Wtth ^6 percent of 

them infli eating satisfaction. When questioned aboyt the opportunities for ] 

^ independent study, a majotity of the, undergraduates reported satisfaction. 

* . . ^ • . . ■ - 

thfese responses indicate j:hat as a student progresses frora^ freshman to senior, 

\ "it 

the degree of satisfaction with the p^|)ortunity for iindependent study increases 
(frosh— 54%, soph." 58^, jr. —60%, sK-^^8%), "One reason for this niay be that 
opportunities for independent study become more available as stddents complete 
their general education requirements 'and become more interested in an in-depth 

understanding of a, particular area. Graduate and professional students report- 

" \ < , , % ■ ' ' 

. ed a high degree of satisfaction witKj;|ese opportunities. 

STUDENT-FACULiy' RELATIONS 
Students' views of their class activity, as well as many other areais of * 
the academic environment, may be greatly 'influenced by the experiepces which 
they. have had with instructors. The imp/^rtance of the instructor in the class 
is §pj/fdent: Xhe or she may gfenerate enthusiasm for the subject, encourage ^ 
orjg^nal thinking,, ami help 'stjudents ta'r6alize that learning is, indeed, an 

-iSftjoyable experience. Through the Stuaen.t Viewpoint and by word of mouth, stu- 

- - i 

'^d'entis discover which specific instructors are worth rearranging schedules for, 

'i'S 4 ' \ • '■' % . 

" •knd whic'h a^^ to be avoided. In several Survey qffestfbns we attempted to dis- 



co ver»> very general ly.'tjie dfegree of .student s?^tisfaction with instructors at 
UCD. students were asked, to indicate thejr ,satisfactt§n with faculty contact 



and with the quality of classes taught by teaching assistarvts-. In addition, 
the^were asked if their instructbry showed more interest in research projects 
Cthan irnfeeaching, ^ / * 

'Overall, student responses to questions on student-faculty relations were 
quite favorable. Over tworthirds of all, the respondents registered^ sSitisf 9c- 
tTOn with their faculty contacts, Qraduate sfudents in particular expressed 
"high satisfaction (83 percent), "In a related question, students^ were as^ed^^Q 
note whethef "getting to know the instructor personally" was a serious prob- . 
lem, Les^Uhan one-half of the undergraduates and less than .cfne-fpurth of 
the graduate^ students ranked ^this as a serjous problem. " 

Respondents were asked to Indicate whether they thought "the quality of 
t^lasses taught by teaching assistants'" was a problem, Thirty^one percent of 
the ^undergraduate respondents mentioned the quality of T.A, 's classes as a 
serious problem, A much smaller percentage of graduate students (8%) listed 
this as a serious prdWem, possibly because graduate students '^re not usually 
taught by teaching assistants but are hired in this cap^ity to. instruct 
undergraduiates. ^ 

Finally, students Were asked if instructors being more^int|]rested in 
research than, in teaching was seen to be a projblem.. Clver70 percent of the, • 
respondents did not find thts to be a serious probfem. ^ ^1^. v > 

•s " ACADEMIC PREPARATION * ' ' 

Students with ar full course lo&d usuaTly 'spend from' 12 to 24ibburf per. 

'. • « ■ ■ •' ' , ^ ■ 

week. in t.he classroom. A considerable amount of student time not.'^ccounted 

•' > ■ ' ^-^ ' ■ , , ig'4'. - ' 

Tor by class -attendanca is spent in pr«paring course assignments w4 in study- 
ing course materietl. Several Survey questionis were designed to g|3|ier infor- 
matldn about students' academic preparation, including satisfactipn^ith the 
availability Of good places to' study and the amount of time studerp^f >peni: , 
studying outside of the' classroom, * • ' ^ ' 



' ^Ss^ntfiat to any. studentls academit preparation is a convenitent and 
agreeable place to study. and prepare out-of7cTass assignments. Respondents 
•were*' as ted .to indicate their satisfaction with the ayai lability of good places 
to study on'campiis. Over two-thirds of ;the. undergraduates and over threer 
•fourths of the graduate; students noted theif satisfaction with the study ' 
facilities. Tly.s degree of satisfaction be related -to the general ,campys' ^ 
atmosphere rwbich y/as rated highly by both undergraduate and graduate students 
^as their reason for choosing to attend the Davis campuS. / 

The amount of time that students devote to out-of-c]ass study may^be' de- 
termined by a numSer of factors, including course load,- major, and degree ex - 
pectations. Respondents jvere asked to indicate the number of hours they spent^ 
per week, studying outside of the. classroom. Of the undergraduate respondents, 
30 percent noted that they spent ten hours or less studying- per week, 34 per-^ 
'cent spdnt l 1-20- hours per week, and, 36 percent sp^t more than 20 hours per 
week engaged in this activity. Twenty-two percent o"f the graduate students 
studied less than. 10 hours per week, ST pei^cent studied 11-20 hours' per week, 
and almost half (46%) studied over 20 hours per week.' The fact that a higher 
percentage of gr^iduate studejits devote more than 2Q hours per week ta studying 
is predictable; since the" graduate^rogrciiji is designed to be more rigorous 
than the undergraduate one. . ' . 

students ' weekly study time varies considerably from one major area to 
another. For example, half-of the students!^ enrolled in the Agricultural Sci-. 
'ences and in the Bio,logical Sciences report that they spend more than 20 hours, 
per v(eek studying; similarly, .close tef* half (42%)' of those enrolled in the,Phys 
ical Stftences and Math..note thit theA study more than 20 hours per week. On ' 



C '~ 'the^1^.)jgind, orify 2d percent .of those enrolled in LetieVs and 27 percent ^ ^ 
l)f lihose io Resource 'Sciences report that .they devote n»re .tijaii 20 hours per 

"■• , "r''-^. : , • . " ■ . . ■ _ • 

week to\thi3 activity. - • . • - . • ' 

Another variation in 'the time spent' studying* per week occurs when degree 

A • ■ ■■ ' ' ^ ^ ' - . 

. expectations a're considered. More than .half Of; the students who expect to 

obtain, a" doctorate ^ a. health field spentijO||^tlgn 20 hours p'pr week study- 

(Ting. Inmost hzfVf of those 'students who (jj^j^^q to "obtain a;doctorate * y 

tn an icad^ic field (49^),, a master* •'s dlgre^ in'a health- field (47i>,. or a- 
* ♦ ^ . *' - • . ^ * * * ^ ■ ^ 

law degree (42?) , reported' that, they spent more than 20 houj-s per week- study- ' 

ing. In comparison, one-J?hird or less of thote students planning to obtain^ 

bachelor's degree (33X), master's degree in an,academic field' (30X), or a 

teaching credential . (21_«) noted^hat they ?pent more than ,20 hours per week 

-.,^It is often 'tJiougbt that the anjount of time wJilch indivimials spend, 
stutiyihg^ affects ^theiri^R.ft. . Survey, findings reveal little yafi&tlon^.in the^ - 
siujdiy^time-teWte^ students with'6.R^A-Vs in |;he upper 25 percfeni of their 
class a^nd by those Vith^G.P.A. 's iffythe middle 46 percent or lower 29 percent r 
t)f thein- c;!ass. Th^ absence of significant variation may indicate that the 
amount of time spent studying is far less, qritical than method of studying. 
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^ . * ^ ^ ^ liEARliJING SUPRORT SERVICES ^ M ^ . \ 
The 'University, offers a variety of, learning Support programs; includihg 
academTc^dvisfng, career^^counsiellR^^ and learni|ig assist^^^ service?. In ^ 
severa^^ 9u£y^questions \ye attempted, to .discover the areas in which students 
needed a6s;rl«ance, the ac^cessibility q.f <tha$ assistance^, and tjje degree of 
student Xatisfacti on '<5?fth::^the 'a5sTstM^^ . < 

i 



student respondents , were first asked if they needed *help .in clarifying 
Vtheir educational goals. ' LeSs tharNialf of the seniors and graduate students 
surveyed reported^^.pfid4wg such help, but 50 percent of the juniors, 63 per- 
cent of the sophomores, and 66 percent of .the 'freshmen noted that such help 
was needed. Students* were further asked to indicate whether they fieeded help 
in selecting a maj6r. , Less than 20. percent of the seniors §nd graduate? stu- 
aents needed such<.helpi while 41'^ercent of the juniors, 52 percent of^the^ 

sophomores, and 41 percent of the -freshmen reported that 'such assistance was 

A * ' • ^^^^ ^ • ^ « 

/ needed. When asked if they needed help^in planning a maior program, a major- 
ity of seniors and graduate students nes^p^de^ that they did^not, but more 
^than half of the juniors {55%)^ sophomores (66%), an<) freshmen (58%) expressed 
. the need for^help in this area. A m^'ority of the respon-dents enrolled in 
Agricultural Sciences, Applied Economic and Behavioral Sciences, Engineering, 
Food and Consumer Sciences, and^ Physical Sciences, and Math indicated a need 
for,/^elp in Vlsi^nlng their major programs. Responses to these ijuestions in- 
dicate-that a , significant number of students fe61 the need for helpjn the 
^ area of advising arfd counseling, especially those students in the early stages 
of their undergraduate education." . . - ' 

, , Students were asked to rate the accessfb,11ity of .assistance in clarifying 



• their educational goals, .select.ing a major, 'and' planning a major program. In 
all of these cases, a majority of the students. reported that assistance was 

readily accessible.. When asked about the^r satisfaction 'with advi si ng* tn, 

' ' t ' 

'their major department, however, student responses were riot -as uniformly .fa v.- 

drable. A majority of the students enrolled in Physical Sciences and Math 

^(85%), N&jgricultural ^Sciences (81%)V and Engineering (68%) wefe especially 



latisfieff wi' 



satisfieJf with the. advising in their major department. Among those expressing 

dissatisfacTtion in this regard, a majority were students enroVled in the i 

■ . ■ > 

Social and Behavioral Sciences (57%) and in "the Biological Sciences (53%). 

" ■ . . " ■ * ' , - ' 

Another question asked students about the accessibility of assistance 

in making career. decisions. Sixty percent of the undergraduates and 82 per- 
cent of the graduate student;s did not find this to be a problem. When asked 
about- their satisfaction with career cpunseling ifi their. field, a maj(|rity of 

the 'students in Food and Consumer Sciences (78%), Agricultural. Sciences (75%), 
* ' ' • ' - -, - ■ ■ 

Engineering (•66%),. Applied Economic and Behav|orai $c'rences. (58%), and Physi- 
cal Sciences and Math (53%) expressed varying aeg»*ees of satisfaction.* On 
the other hand, a majority. of the ^ftudents in Fine Arts (77%), Social -and 
Behavioral Sciences (53^), and Biological Sciences (.51%) registe^f;^ their dis- 
satisfaction with career counseling in their major field. • 

In general, student respondents seem to thij^k that 'advising and counsel - 
ing assistance is readijy accessible and that mbst major departments, despite' 
some notable exceptions, prov^e satisfactory .&*dvi sing and counseling for 
their students. 



1^ 



When asked aboat their need for ieaVrt'ing ass.isUnce services designed to 



proyide tutoring for those having dif|^ulty with specific fields of study, 
78 percent of the undergraduate respondent's ^And 93 pei^cent of the graduate' ■ 
student respondents indicated that they did not requjrjB any special assistance. 
The availability of tutoring assistance was yiewed as^ .adequate, with 55 per- 
'cent ^)f the undergraduates and 82 percent of the jraduate students indicating 
theiy satisfactton. Some students,, however, wer^ les| than satisfied^with . 



'the availability of tutorii^ help, ^ For examplf, more tjianljsne-half of the' 
students majoring in Agricultural tciences, Food and (^t^sumer Sciences, and • 
Soc^ and Behavi oral ^ Sciences registered tKeir dissatisfaction with tfie .avail 
ability of such "assistance/ . ' , • 

\^ 

I * In addition td spec-ific tutorial a$sistance programs, there are other 
programs designee! to Jielp students in adademip difficulty. When asked about 
the likelihood'of consulting a specialist for the improvement of reading, 
writing, or study skills, a majority of the. respondents stated* that they would 
probably rjiot make usjb of this service/ However, when asked if they wou^d em- 
ploy 'audio-visual selfi^help materials to overcome specific academic problems, 
a majcfrity said thgy* would. These findings seem^^to indicata^that Davis stu- 
dents prefer helping* themselves when experiencing academic 'difficulty, rither 
than requesting aslsistane* from others. , ^ . * 
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GRADES AND GRADING PROCEDURES . 1. 



The time an4 feffort which students devote to. class a^iVity and academic 
preparation should ultimately .result in some. degree of learning. Grades com- 
pose, a lels important by-pi^oduct of this process, although judging from the 
ahiount of timfe spent discussing, re-discussing, and just simply cussing them, 
one might^begin to beLiqye that grades Wre of paramount importance. , The 
reaspn, fojr this seeming^ly infinite preopcupation is far from abstruse. While' 

people, generally agree on the value and importance of learning, it is nearly 

^ ^ ^ \ ' - . ' ' ' 

impossible for them to ij^each a similar consensus about grades. Not pnly are 

> " * " \ " ' ' ' * ' * 

-the advantages and disadvantages orf various -grading systems and procedures... 

•\ • . - . • ^ * ' ^ 

open to discussion^ but the common assumptions about. the meaning of grades and 



.their usefulness in indicating h6w>much a student has learned ray also pro- 
voke heated debate. ^ z^, . I ^ / 

^ • . .7 • • • • • •■ ^- ■ - 

Several Survey questions were included' for the purpose of clarifying 
this' Issue of grades an^gra<|ing procedures. Students were asked to respond 
to- quest 1ons^^^lin§^ with ^he 'meanin^g Of grades, the function of gratjes in 
the learning process, and various types^ of grading systems, in addition to 
questions about the concomitant problems ^jf.ja}mpetilion,and cheating^ \ 

0nly*33 percent of the respon^lents agreed. with the-statement "grades . 
.serve as a ''feedback* to^me, telftng me If/1 have Teamed the material". 
Among the dif'ferent majors^here w^s some variation^ however, with half of 
' the students in Agricultural Science (54%), Engineei^ing (50%), and Food and 
' Qonsiper Science (50%) agreeing .that grades, do serve this function; , In a 
related question students w^e asked if the grading systems Djtvis reflects 
-the student's actual knowledge and understanding of the subjects s.tudied. 
ii^venty-eight percent of tro^ respondents agreed that this was riot the case. 

♦ 

Eighty-four percent of the respondents agreed that grades restricted 

Study to material likely*to be on th6 test. When askpd if tests were pnmar- 

"ily factual in content, a majority of the respondents (78%) agreed. These 

responses^ seem to indicate that a majority of the?itjjdent respondents feel 

that grades are based' on factual knowledge,' despite contrary assurances ti^at 

/grades measure mor;e than a student's ability to memorize facts ^. . 

. Students were asked to respond to the statement -students would learri 

jOst as much if no grades were given." A majority of the respondents (56^) 
' : - . . - - . >y ^^ 

. disagreed with'this statement., 5ome variation, in response occurs w'ithin , 

. majors, however,. with over half of the students enrolled in Fine ArfTs, (62%)', 

letters (56^, and Resource Science (55%) agreeing Wiith the,,stateinent. Unlike 
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s'tudents who plan to obtain a.J)achelor*s^ master's,' doctorate i or law degree, 
the; majority of responidents (56%) who. plan to qbtain a teaching credential 
"efel tkat students would learn as much if no grad'es We giVen.« Among stu- 

ts w^th Various G. P. A;"^, Jtmajority of those with G.P.A. '^s -iti the lowest? 
percfent of their class agreed ^th the statement', while those jn^th^ middlis 
46^rcent and upper 25 percent disagreed, In general, a slight. majority 
of thfe respondents feel that they learn more when grades are given, /although 
they do not think grwes^ i^aasure student learning or knowledge an^f under- 
• Standing of the subjiKs, studied* > ^ 

r viL ' ' ~ • 

Stud'exrfs were aijs^uestioned about their preferences .for specific grad- 
ing systems > The jos^iB^l kSurvey responses were ABCDF, Pafes/Fail, Wri4ien 
^aluatjon by Instructor, No Grades Whatsoev^, and Other, Responses were 
quite varied,, with 28 per^ptsaf the respondents preferring ABCDF grading,^ 
27 percent' preferring Pass/FaiJ, 23 percent preferring some other, system, 
and S^ercent preferl^ing No Grades Whatsoever^ There was little consensus 
fcfund in a&y group, but a majorjty of the students enrolled in Physical', 
Scie^nce^^-and J4ath^80%K Engineering (65%), and Agricultural Sciences ^S6%) 
preferr^d^^the^ABCD^ system of gradi/ig^. ^ - , ^ ^ — " 

,Two issues closely related to grades are competition and cheating. Ac- . 
cording to a majority (60%) of t\\e undergraduate respondents to the Davis 
Student Survey , academic competition is the most serious problem on the, 
•Davis campus, although it is seen with varyinifdegrees^of severity. For 
example, a greatef percentage of students enrolled in the Biological Sciences 
(68%) and in Physical Sjtlehces and Math (64%), as compared with studients in 
other disciplines, feel that competition |s a -serious, problem. Undergraduate 



women viewed competition as a more serious problem than their male, counterr 

parts did; likewise, juniors perceived the problem as serious more often than 

did students with other class standings. As might be expected, a ma^let^ty 

of students wi th G.P.A.^s in^the top 25 percent of their class found cpmpeti- 

tion to be either a minor problem or no problem at all. 

The' increased concern with academic competition has been.ai:compan^ted by 
* - ^ * / ^ * . ' 

an increased concern with cheating on campus. When asked about the relation- 

ship between grades and cheating, 91 percent of the respondents agreed that 
emphasis on grades is ''a major factor in encouraging cheating. - ' 

. In general, students seem to have ambivalent feeftfigs about grades. 
While a majority of the respondents dp not thi^k that grades accurately mea- 
sure learning or actual knowledge and understanding of t(ie subjects studi^di 
th^j^do agree that th^y would not learn as much if ijo grades were given- / 

KlliKthey .agree that competition is a serious problem, that grades restrict 
, study to material likely to be on a test, and that emphasis on graded encour- 



ages cheating, a majt)rity of the respondervts prefer some form of grading to, 
no grades at all. Tar from elucidating the issue, thg varied nature of th^ 
information gained from student responses seems to assure that^ discussion 
abou^ grades and grading procedures will conl^finue. ) ' 

/ ^ ' CONCLUSION ' ^ ^ 

A detailed suirmarV pf studejf\t opinion's ^out the academic environment 
at UCD would be not only lengthy, but probably of little value. ^ It migh^: be 
helpful, however, to .point out those areas of the academic ertvironment which 




a large percentage of students found to especially satisfactory and, ^'^orP 
versely^ those areas '^hlch evoked a high degree of dissatisfaction 



■ students seem^satisfied with most aspects of their class experience, 
"inclufling class activity? and relationships with inst;ructor!||. General , course " 
content, contact with faculty members, quality of classes^ taught by T.A. 's, 
freedom in choosing classes, ar^l opportunities for independent study were 
'areas of satisfaction for most respondents. Two areas of general djsSatis- - 
faction were class size, and the opportunity for tactical application of 
classroom learning; 

Students registered their satisfactipn with ^he campus study facilities 
and with the accessibility of learning support .services on caTr|)us. Student . 
satistaction^with the quality of assistance varied, however, depending on the 
major dejpartment which offered the -assistance. ^ - , 

*The area of greatest ambiguity was the area trf* grades and grading j)ro- 
« 1. . ' ' ' » * ^ 

cedures. Clearly, the respondents viewed competij^ion as theT most serious 

campus problem. Student feeTijfig on other grad^related issues, was not quite 

as clear. Generally, one can say that a large majority of ^respondents seemed 

to prefer some kind of grading system, although judging from^their responses" 

to other questions about grades,^ It is^iftLcul^ discove^^^.^ 

It apbears, then, that despite (^ome .variability in responseW students 

are' generally satisfied with most aspe&ts ©€-*he academic^nvTTonqj^ at UCD. 

\ * ' * . • ■ 

Lest we become overly, optimistic, it should be noted that. it is often diffi- 

cu^t_^^e*^tudents to evaluate the quality of their academic experience wMle 

they are still in the midst of experiencing "it. It would b'e useful to obtain 

Information from students who have already graduated to discover whether^. — 

their perceptions of the academic environment at UCD correspond to those of 

the students currently enrol lejj. • ' ■ '■ _ 
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APPENDIX -I 



List of Ha^lors by General Area 



Agricultural Sciences 

Agr i cUl turalrChani stry 
Agricultural Science & Management • ' * 
Animal Science , » 

Entomology ' ' 

.Horticulture ' ...^ \ 

International Ag. Development 

Plant Pathology - - " 

Pl-ant Physiology . ■ / 

Plant Science- . 
--Other Agricultural Sciences: 

)\g>arian Studies, Agric- Genetics, 
-^Agronomy, Avian 'Sci.,_Crop'Pro- 

**^ctibn,' Irrigation, Veg. Crops 

' Applied Econ. and ^ Behavioral Sciences 

Agricultural Economics 
AgriculturaKEcon. & Business Mgt. 
Applied 'Behavioral Sciences 
Child Development ' - * 

Design • < - v 

development. Resource, & Consumer . 
Economics^ 

Biological Sciences ' ' 

Bacteriology ' ' 
Biochemistry^ 
Biological Sciences 
Biophysics \^ 
Botany^^ * ^ 
Genetics - 
Microbiology 
Physiology . ^ . 
Zoology 

^ Clinical Sciences 

Comparative Pathology ' 
Other ClintCaX^Sciencesf Anatomy, • ' 
' Comparative Pharmacology and Toxi- 
coTbgy,^ Endocrinology 

Education " , ^ ~ ^ 

Agricultural Education r 
Education & Teaching-Xredenti^ Program 
Physical Education 



Engineering 

Aerospace Engineering 
^ Agricultural Engineering 

Chemical Engineering 
^ Civil Engineering 

f 1 ectri cal Engi neeni ng" 

Engineering (specialization not 

. , specified) 

Mechani car Engineering ' 

Fine Ar ts .^^^ / 

Art, Art History, and Art:,Studio 
Dramatic Art 
Music 

Food and Consumer Sciences ' 

Consumer Food Science 
Dietetics: ^ 
Fermentation Science 
Food Science I v' 

Home Science ■ : ' 

Nutrition ' ^ 
Ni/trition Science - ■ 
'.Textiles ' ■ - 
" Other Food & Consumer Sciences: 

Commuriity Nutrition, Food Biochem. 

Food Service Mgt., Consider Sci. 

Letters • ■ . 

English - ' . 

F.rench 

German - / 

Linguistics 

Philosophy ' 

Rhetoric ' : 
, Spanish , ' * 

Other Letters: American History & 

„ Literature, CTass'ics, Grfeek, Ita- 
' lian, Latin, Liberal Art;s» Oriental 

, Languages, Russian, Russian LttSr- 
~ atur6;and History 

Law , 

Law- ' , ' 
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APPENDIX I (cont.)-. 



Medicine 



'Family Health Practitioning 
Medicine ' ^ ' 

Physical $ciences>and Mathematics 

Chemistry -t' 
Geology ' 
Mathematics * ' * 

Physics ' ' 
Physical Sciences 

Resource Sciences 



Atmospheric Science 
Ecology . 

Environmental Planning & Mgtf. 
Renewable Natural Resources - 
Soil and ^aler Science , - 
Soil Science ' ^ \ 

Wildlife & Fisheries Biology: 
Other 'Resource Sciences: Park and 

Recreation Administration/^' Range 

Mgt. , Range Science 

Social and"» Behavioral Sciences " 

y\nthropology 
Amerfcan Studies^ 
Economics 
Geography 

History . , 

International Relations 

Political Science 

Psychology ' ' ; 

Sociology ^ 

Other Social & Behavioral Sciences: 
Afro-American Studies, East Asian 
Studies, Religious Studies . 

Veterinary Medicine ^ 
Veterinary Medicine 

Pre-Professlonal . Programs 

Pre-Law " ^ \ ^ 

Pi^e^edlcine ^ "^1 

Pre-yerterlnary Medlfclne o 




Miscellaneous Categories 

Exploratory (College of Agriclil- 
tural & Environmental Sciences) 

Undeclared (College of Letters aijd 
Science) ' ^. ^ 

Uncertain - I 



